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Pfarherr auff eim dorffe / . . . welcher der 
newen lere zu gefallen/vnd sich dieselbigen 
zu uerfechten vnderstanden hat." 

Ill, 4, contains perhaps an allusion to the 

nick-name of ' Geitz ' (for ' Ge[-orgius] ') Maior, 

which Flaccus Illyricus uses in his treatise : 

Wider den Euange- 

listen des heiligen Chorrocks / 

D. Geitz Maior. 

Matth. Flac. Illy. 

Basel 

Anno 1552. 

in which he refers to him twice simply as ' D. 
Geitz.' 

' Evangeliste of the Alb ' was an other epiteth 
of Maior; perhaps the 'white garment' in vs. 
X, i, alludes to it. Cf. also a passage in 
Ein Sermon von S 
Pauli vnd aller Gottfurchtigen men- 
schen bekerung zu Gott / 
Durch 
D. Georg: Maior 
Hieraus ist kar zu befinden / das Do- 
ctori Maiori / von seinen abgiinstigen / vnbillich 
aufferleget / wie er lehre / das gute werck zum 
Vordienst der seligkeit notig sein / vnd wircl hie 
angezeigt / ob / wie / welchen / vnd war- 
umb gute wercke dennoch zur se- 
ligkeit von noten, etc., etc. 

"Zum andern das ich alhie in meinem 
newen Bistumb zu Eisleben (denn das seind jre 
honische wort) Die Adiaphoristerei fast in alien 
predigten verteidinge / vnd schreie / es sei nur 
ein weis kleid/vnd Euangelisire das selb 
weisse kleide ohn vnterlass / dass ich billich 
ein Apostel des Chorrocks moge genent 
werden." 

From the same treatise may be quoted to 
stanzas II, XIII and XIV : 

"Zum dritten das ich von listigen leuten 
darumb al hiehergefordert/ das ich das volck 
zu den zukiinfftigen verenderungen des con- 
cilij zu bereiten solt/Ist E. E. W. genugsam 
bewust / das ich von den Wolgebornen vnd 
Edlen Herren / den Grauen vnnd Herren zu 
Manssfelt jetzt Regirenden meinen genedigen 
Herren / vn durch niemandts anders / herbe- 
ruffen / vnd zum Pfarherren vn Superatten- 
denten bestettiget " 

The mutilation of Agricola into Grickel is 
also found in the pamphlet of the Mansfelt 
Preachers referred to above : 

"nun kumpt ein ander Grickel oder Feltheyme / 
machts nicht viel besser / " 



Whether the pun in stanza VIII ff. {Werk 
' work ' : : Werg ' oakum ') is original with the 
writer, I am unable to say. 

At the end of the whole, another hand has 
added these two lines : 

Hutte dich Grickel bist witzigk 
die welt ist auch gespitzigk. 

Hanns Oertkl. 
Yale University. 



GENERAL LINGUISTICS. 

Die Sprachwissenschaft, ihre Aufgaben, Me- 
thoden und bisherigen Ergebnisse. Von 
Georg von der Gabelentz. Leipzig : T. 
O. Weigel Nachfolger. 1891. 502 pp. 

The constantly increasing literature on linguis- 
tics may arouse a pardonable envy with that 
generation of philologists who, scarcely more 
than a decade ago, had to grope in the dark 
before getting a proper survey of the field of 
their chosen studies. The view is now con- 
siderably clearer by the publication of the 
many aids which, in the form of Cyclopaedia, 
Grundriss, Compendium or Grammar, fill a 
good sized library. 

Von der Gabelentz, ' Sprachwissenschaft ' is 
intended as an introduction to general linguis- 
tics "for those whom we hope to meet later 
as our co-workers and successors." It is the 
result of the lectures given by the professor 
in the Berlin university. The manner in which 
the book originated may serve as an excuse — 
which the author pleads in the preface — for the 
somewhat incoherent form and the frequent 
repetitions ; yet we cannot help regretting that 
more care should not have been taken to avoid 
what is rather disturbing and certainly does 
not add to a better understanding of the sub- 
ject in hand. German scholars, with rare 
exceptions, seem to lack the happy faculty of 
presenting difficult subjects in a lucid style 
and perspicuous arrangement, readily caught 
by the eye, a feature so pleasing in English 
books and not detrimental to scholarship. 
The objection as to style cannot be raised 
here ; the language is clear and simple enough, 
even such provincialisms as: " woher Alles 
die Bilder entlehnt sind" (p. 48) occur. But 
as the work bears on all possible points of 
linguistic history and method, often only 
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hinted at, the reader feels confused and 
wearied ; many simple and obvious things are 
dwelt upon with undue prolixity, while more 
interesting and important questions are con- 
spicuous for their disappointing brevity. 

The frequent borrowing from other sources, 
necessitated by the extensive scope of the 
work, exposes the author to criticism, while 
many of his own views, not alone those that 
can be accounted for by his fondness for forc- 
ing the point, will call forth discussion else- 
where. Suffice it here to mention only a few 
objections. 

No amount of reasoning will exclude phonet- 
ics from philology, as forming an integral 
part of it. The fact that linguistic investiga- 
tion can not be carried on without this valuable 
science, not as a mere Hilfsdisciplin nor as an 
abstraction, but as the physiological explanation 
of actual human sound-formation, is sufficient 
argument for leaving the question in statu 
quo. — P. 200. Romance philologists will take 
exception to the quotation of It. and Span, gato 
as proof against the universal application of 
sound-laws. — P. 201. The remark that final 
s>i in Italian in noi, etc., is surely not based 
on phonetics. We have to postulate the series 
nds>noos>noes>nois>noi. Perhaps this is 
only a slip of the pen, just as the surprising 
information (p. 158) must be, that French alone 
among the Romance languages is characterised 
by having nasal vowels. The further sugges- 
tion, thrown out as a hypothesis, that the nom. 
pi. of o-stems in Latin and Greek, for which 
the regular form would be, for example, equo- 
es, equos, Skr. cifvas, may possibly be the 
result of a like development, is a clear case of 
how a neglect of phonetics may meet with its 
just deserts. Since the termination in-z has 
been satisfactorily explained as arising through 
analogical influence of the pronominal system, 
occurring also in Celtic and Lithuanian, as well 
as in the gen. pi. of a-and o-stems — further re- 
ciprocal developments of the two declensions 
taking place in Greek (dat. sg., Skr. td-sm-aiv 
rcb—i7l7ta>) — this conjecture has no claim even 
to a "bold hypothesis." — P. 208. st in the 
second p. sg. in Germanic is not alone due to 
the affixed pronoun.— P. 213. To regard the 
origin of-.? in the third p. sg., pres., of the 
English verb as due to analogy with the sub- 



stantive verb, would be unique. — P. 239. The 
explanation of the weak preterit in the Teu- 
tonic languages as illustrated by the formula 
habai-da, sounds a little antiquated ! The 
derivation of good-bye, as given on p. 411, may 
be charitably called wrong, without submitting 
it to the eyes of English speaking readers. 

These few points, jotted down while reading 
the book, are sufficient to show that the work 
has to be used with care. Yet, if read cautious- 
ly, it contains much that is well worth study- 
ing. The author's purpose has been, not so 
much to furnish a handbook as to lead the 
student through a linguist's workshop. And 
it is very instructive to follow the master 
through that part of the field where we recog- 
nise his authority. The one leading idea per- 
vading the whole treatise, is that the scientific 
study of illiterate tongues is too much neglect- 
ed ; that the bearing of the philological study 
of languages outside of the Aryan stock upon 
the problems to be solved by linguistics, is not 
sufficiently appreciated. In general I would 
assent to this view, though I should make 
restrictions where the writer goes to the ex- 
treme. How many laws such as those of 
Grimm, Verner and Grassmann ; how many 
Lauthebungs- and Lautschwachungs- theories ; 
how many exceptions to the Stammbauin- or 
Wellen-tixeoxy ; how many proofs for and 
against existing dogmas still lie hidden, await- 
ing the scientific explorer ! Before the im- 
posing structure of linguistic science, the 
grandest the human mind can conceive, shall 
be completed, ample room on the investiga- 
tor's chart must be assigned to the neglected 
domains of speech material. 

Referring to the title of the treatise before 
us, I am constrained to add a few further 
remarks which concern American scholars 
especially, and which, I trust, may fall on 
fertile soil. The languages of the American 
Indians, with their diversified structure, ex- 
hibiting all possible forms of development 
within their type, offer an exceptionally in- 
teresting and convenient field for the philolo- 
gist. Many of our colleagues, particularly 
those who are less favored as to the practical 
use of their preparation for scientific work — 
and the number whose share is a "pars in- 
fidelium " is great — could employ their time 
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and energy in labor which gives promise of 
appreciated results. It may not be the taste 
of everyone to spend a summer vacation on an 
Indian Reservation, and many are not qualified 
for work that requires personal experience of 
this sort ; but our aborigines are found almost 
everywhere, and these will prove the most 
docile and patient subjects on whom the 
beginner can practice. The phonetics of 
Indian speech are especially interesting. In 
some languages certain consonants formed in 
the same or nearly the same organic posi- 
tion, are pronounced as one sound of which 
the articulation is difficult to define ; at 
times, this synthetic sound is differentiated, 
appearing as a labial, fricative, aspirate or 
liquid ; or as a dental or its corresponding 
liquids, etc. In Hidatsa, for example, b, w< 
m, and /, 11, r, d form such combinations. 1 In 
Shoshone,/ 1 and bilabial/", /and r interchange, 
according to my observation, before liquids 
and long vowels : road and load are the same 
to the Shoshone, the context showing which 
is meant. The laws of finals in this language 
seem to correspond with Mod. H. G. Sandhi 
laws find many striking illustrations ; voiceless 
media here constitute one of the puzzles for 
the student. The morphology also of these 
tongues is no less interesting. Numerals, 
colors, the elaborate pronominal system, dual 
and plural formation of nouns (the former is 
nearly extinct in Shoshone, the latter is gradu- 
ally replaced by analytic forms), tenses and 
moods, etc., all bear peculiar import for the 
investigator of general linguistic problems. 
The U. S. Bureau of Ethnology is doing some 
work in this field — as much, in fact, as the ap- 
propriation allows — but since many tribes are 
reduced to a few individuals, it looks as if the 
great scientific importance of this domain of 
human speech is not likely to be duly recog- 
nized before the last of the Mohicans shall have 
departed to his happy hunting grounds. 

H. Schmidt-Wartenberg. 
University of Mississippi. 



A REVIEW OF DR. EMERSON'S 
CRITICISM OF " GUIDE TO PRO- 
NUNCIATION." 
In the article, in the January number of Mod. 

1 Cf. J. W. Powell, ' Introduction to the study of Indian 
languages,' p. 12. Washington, 1880. 



Lang. Notes, on the "Guide to Pronunciation" 
prefixed .to Webster's ' International Diction- 
ary,' a good many things were let fall from the 
pen of the critic which ought not to be suffered 
to go uncorrected. 

It is "strictly true" that the vowel-system 
of Mr. Sweet agrees, "in its general features," 
with that of Mr. Bell. The contrary is in no 
wise borne out by the alleged evidence from 
Mr. Sweet's recent 'Primer of Phonetics.' 
His high-front-wide, as there given, has the i 
in bit for the typical example. He does, 
indeed, make this to be, also, the initial 
element of what he calls (p. 74) "the long 
vowel corresponding " thereto, namely, the e 
as in see. But the length is made out by 
gliding on to a consonant y sound for the final 
element, with presumably a narrow form of the 
vowel taken on the way. This fashion of the 
"long e " is simply a peculiarity of Mr. Sweet's 
London English, which knows of nothing like 
the " long e " commonly heard in America, or 
the French i and German ie sound, these being 
examples of his high-front-narrow. The Lon- 
don " long e " is really diphthongal. So also 
is the "long a." And, indeed, the latter is 
ordinarily somewhat diphthongal in America. 
But here it commonly takes for the initial the 
narrow instead of the wide form ; and the final, 
or vanishing, element is allowed but little 
weight. The difference between Mr. Sweet 
and Mr. Bell is merely a difference of pro- 
nunciation, or a different selection of examples, 
and does not in the least imply a difference in 
the general features of the system. 

The reviewer finds fault with the different 
senses attributed to the words "long" and 
"short," and the variety of terms employed in 
relation to the subject of quantity. It is quite 
true that a gain may be secured on the score 
of simplicity by laying out of account a large 
part of the facts in the case, but obviously at 
too great an expense. It is also true that the 
vice of language which allows a single word to 
take on several significations tends more or 
less to confusion. But the only way to guard 
against such confusion is to point out and 
define the different senses. It is hardly fair 
that one should be charged with creating 
confusion, for the very reason that he takes the 
only possible means of obviating it. 

Now, most phonetists will agree that, in the 
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